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&« Tf the closest bonds of Union are become necessary, are these 
& bonds to be clapped on by cajoling and bribery, by intimidation 
and violence ?—Remembering all she has suffered under your 
« dominion, can Ireland so soon cast away a cherished Indepen- 
“ dence, yet not twenty Years old, in exchange for two thirteenth's 
of your Representation, which must inevitably lay her at your 
feet, with the privilege only of telling her miseries as often as 
they may demand utterance, and holding at your mercy the 
« means of alleviating them.“ 
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My Vs an FRIEND, 


As you muſt be be that 
you and your family will ever hold in my 
recollection a much endeared and foremoſt 

place, and for whole reputation, happineſs, 
and honor, I am equally inrereſted as for 
my own, you doubtleſs, will impute mv 
writing to you at preſent to the pureſt mo- 
tives; if the opinions be erroneous, which I 
{ſubmit to you; you will attribute them to 
the want of information, or failure in judg- 
ment or abilities, and not to any with to 
pervert your Prins, or miſlead your 
nnn 


The maonen 80 queſtion of the Union 
will immediately come under conſideration; 


the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, you and ..... 


were ranked among thoſe, who were juſtly 
celebrated, let their motives be what they 
may, as the intrepid defenders of the con- 
ſtitutional independence of Ireland. Not 
doubtiug either of your conſiſtency or inte- 
grity, yet aware, how many faſcinating al- 
lurements, and infidious arguments will be 
held out, I wiſh to call your attention to 
the real value of the one, and to the intrin- 
fic weight of the other.. 
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he oppoſition to the Union laſt ſeffion 
was founded on its principle, as that only 
was before parliament; that Principle muſt 
always be the ſame, viz. that Ireland would 
furrender her legiſlative independence, 
ſhould ſhe agree to the meaſure, and that 
1, parliament is not competent to ſuch a ſur- 
\... Fender----this no time can alter, no allure- 
ments reconcile, no batter compenſate; as 
it reſts on the immutable baſis of right, of 
juſtice, and of liberty. Thoſe who ſhall 
abandon the principle, hazard not only their 
confiſtency, but their integrity and honor. 

The detail or terms of this propoſed Union, 

to thoſe only who might have ſuppoſed par- 
liament competent to the meaſure, may be 

a2 plea for its farther confideration ; but 
even thoſe, who ſhall view it in that light, 

will not ſee the proſpect ſo very flattering. 
//-..Suppoling that it ſhould be propoſed, that 
the markets of Great-Britain and Ireland 
{-» -Thould be as acceſſible to each other, as thoſe 
of York and London, can any perſon aſſert 
with truth, that Ireland is at this moment 
able to acquieſce under ſuch a plaufible 
Event equality of commercial and manufacturing 
intercourſe? if ſhe is not able, the con- 
nection would be deſtructive; if ſhe is 
if! 4% e Sommercial treaty, as formerly 


3 | | 
wiäth France, the: natural: enemy of Great- 
Britain, would effect it, without a ſurrender 
at either ſide of national independence. 


Ihe limited range of a letter will not 
ſuffer me to dilate much, but as I go on, 
let me remark, that the want of capital, of 
ſkill, of ſhips, of machinery, and of local 
attachments, would inſtantly render the 
equality oi intercourſe ruinous and deſtruc- 
tive. But, to countervail theſe diſadvan- 
5 tages, it is ſaid, Britiſh capital and induſ- 
try, would in conſequence of an Union, be 
tranſmitted hither. Never was any expec- 
5 tation more futile or ridiculous. It has ne- 
ver been the genius or the diſpoſition of 
large capitaliſts to emigrate from England : | 
they, like the induſtrious bees, roam to, | 
collect the ſweets of every country, but it is, | 
that they might return laden to depoht* } 
them in their own hive. Look at the en 
creaſing commerce and manufattures of 
Great-Britain at this moment; I aſk you, 
whether you think they want any new ſti- 
mulus, or any change of fituation, to mul- 


tiply their capitals, or encreaſe ait ſphere 
of induſtry. | 


If the field of induſtry in England be ſtill 
open and unbounded, ſurely the manners, 1 
habits, 1 
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habits, cuſtoms, climate, language, and or- 
der of Ireland, will be no inducements for 
emigration. | 


But, what an abje@, liſtleſs, and hopeleſs 
country muſt that be, which looks to foreign 

| capitals or foreign induſtry to multiply or 

| - excite her own! What country are we ac- 

| quainted with, which owes its permament 

| proſperity to ſuch adventitious aid! Look 

towards the fteril and ſcanty ſoil and un- 

| healthful climate of Holland ; did ſhe owe 

her commercial aggrandizement to ſuch 
means ? Is the unrivalled conftitutional and 
commercial greatneſs of England to be at- 
tributed to the introduction of foreign ca. 
pital or foreign induſtry ? No----in order to 
inſure proſperity, a country muſt depend on 
her own capital, her labor, her activity, her 
climate, her foil, her population, and on her 

I ſpirit of liberty. What more then has Ire- 
land to with for, poſſeſſed, -I might ſay, of 

all theſe advantages, with great bodily and 

mental firength ? View the Weſt Indies, 

{| that part .of the globe where Britiſh capital 

is ſoleh * employed in carrying on its com- 

| merce; what is, even at this day, the ſtate 

of its progreſſive improvement? Iflands, 

moſt favoured by nature for their prolific 

| foil and 11 bening climate, reſt ſolely for 4 
—_—  ._.- their 
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their ſupport on the comparatively ſponta- 

neous produce of both ; they are prohibited 
from manufactures of every kind, from in- 
tercourſe, with any other countries, but 
thoſe which Great-Britain ſhall preſcribe; 
left to fink under the preſſure of indolence, 
diſeaſe and luxury, ſurrounded by thete 
fands of wretched ſlaves, torn from the bo- 
| ſom of their families, friends, and country, 
to adminiſter to the voluptuouſneſs of their 
taſk-maſters, and to the n of Britith 
mn W 5 


Let us look back to our financial ſituation- 
Ireland owes about twelve millions; the 
debt of England is about fix hundred mil- 
lions, of which, ſhould an Union take place, 
we mult in a certain proportion participate; 
conſequently in all the taxes, internal and 
external. What think you of ſuch a co- 
partnerſhip! ! Recollect, that our capacity 
for bearing ſuch a burthen would, on the 
adoption of the Union, be inſtantly dimi- 

niſhed. One million at leaſt, would be the 
annual and additional drain of the abſen- 
tees; a capital that heretofore was multi- 
plied ad infinitum in. promoting and encou- 
raging the labor and induſtry of our coun- 
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It is a neceſſary though a painful duty, 


to call to recollection what has hitherto been 
the conduct of Great-Britain to this coun- 
try. It has been to divide the people, and 
thus to render her an eaſy conqueſt to pe- 
culation and jobbing. If ſuch hath been 


the uſage when Ireland had a government 


and parliament within herſelf, and that 


Britiſh minifters could only act in an occult 
manner, to what miſchief muſt this coun- 
try be expoſed, when reſponſibility ſhall be. 
fartherremoved; when ſhe will have chiefly. 
to depend on the moderation of miniſters, 
and the favourable diſpoſition of a parlia- 
ment, in which ſhe will only have a pro- 
portion of one to five, and which has long 
been habituated to withhold from her co- 
lonies and dependencies an equal ſhare of 
that liberty, of which ſhe boaſts the poſſeſ- 
fion. . You know full well, the prejudices 
that at this moment prevail in Great-Bri- 
tain againſt this kingdom; looking back 
no farther than the period of the revolution 
of 1688, ſhe has ever beheld us as rivals 
in trade, manufactures, and conſtitution; 
and hath ſhewn not only the inclination, 


but uſurped the power, to deprels our 


exertions, commercial or conſtitutional. 
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Though it has hitherto been too much 


the policy of Great Britain to*dutwvit, to 
circumvent, and to ſacrifice this country to 


her ſchemes of avarice, monopoly, and ag- 
grandiſement, yet it is to be hoped, that a. 
more liberal ſyſtem will ſoon prevail; and 
though lenhble as we mult be of our wrongs, 
I truft, no influence or power whatever will 
operate to cauſe our ſeparation ; on the con- 
trary, I fervently hope, that while a wreck 
of England remain that we ſhall adhere to 
it; but let it not be the adherence of ſlaves 
to their maſters, but the attachment of 
3 to their equals. 


It e ſaid, that in the united par- 
lament we ſhall be better protected than 
heretofore ; to this I anſwer, that, if the 
Britiſh miniſter poſſeſſed ſuch an influential | 

power in our own parliament, compoſed of 
300 members, having an oſtenfible part to 
act, how encreaſed mult it become, operat- 
ing on a leſſer number, ſo much farther re. 
moved from obſervance and reſponfibility; 
in whoſe election the ariſtocratic intereſt 
would chiefly preponderate; the expences 
of conteſted elections riſing in proportion to 
the magnitude of the object, to which muſt 
be added the expences of emigrations, all 
W Rr. to render the Iriſh members more 
18005 B | prone 
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prone to corruption, and whoſe objects in 
confideration of their comparative weakneſs 


In numbers, as well as circumſtances, muſt 


be more perſona! than national: from theſe 
conſiderations, we muſt conclude, that we 
ſhould abandon in ſome meaſure, ſelf-de- 
fence, and would have to rely on the caſual 


and fortuitous chance of the protection of 
others, ignorant of our ſituation, and indif- 


ferent ont: our intereſt. 


The hackneyed argument, that an Union 


would tend to tranquilize the country, de- 


ſerves only to be mentioned, that it may 
be the more deſpiſed; without the aid of 
Union, and under the ferment which the 
agitation of the queſtion creates, yet, ex- 


cluſive of that confideration, we daily ſee 


tranquillity and good order returning; and 


when the favourable conjuncture of peace 


ſhall happen, Ireland, and not perfectly till 


then, will once more enjoy the bleſſings, of 
ſecurity, and of obe dience to the laws. 


12 


of A man who values his reputation as an 
ineſtimable jewel; who has a character to 


loſe, or a character to make, ſhould well 
, conhder what inducements miniſters can 
hold out to prevail on him, if not convinced 
N fair argument and reaſon, to change 


3 his 


ho 
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bis mind, abandon his principles, or hazard 
his fame. The miniſter can beſtow places 


of emolument; but within our own obſer= 
vation in this country, who are the place- 


men, whoſe expences have not increafed'in 
proportion to their lituation, and on an ave- 
rage, by theſe adventitious aids (paradox- 
ically ſpeaxing,) have not rather impaired 
than improved their fortunes ? Beſides, is 
it by any means certain, that beyond a ra- 
tional competency, an encreaſed degree of 
wealth contributes to human happineſs ? 
But, the temporary acquifitions under go- 
vernment are of their own nature the moſt 
infignificant; they are precarious, uncertain, 
and ſubordinate to the will of others; they 
are often the wages of iniquity ; and to qua- 
lify one-felf for ſuch acquirements, one mult 


often flee from his conſcience, and proſti- 


tute his talents. The honors, that govern. 


ment have to beſtow for parliamentary ſer- 


vices, are as little to be valued as the emb- 
luments, It was a good adage 2000 years 
| ago, that ce Virtus eff vera nobilitas -> intheſe 
times, the obſervation ought to be no' lets 
- forcible. If the Union ſhould be carried, 
how much would Iriſh titles be depreciated; 
a few ariftocratic chieftains only would have 
ſeats in the united parliament; on the 
who! e, to any rational man,” how little 
| "SA ought 
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ought the expectation of lucrative-emiploy- 
ments, or titled preferments to weigh againſt 
the peace of conſeience, or the dignity of 
character. However, I hope, it will not be 
inferred, I meant to inſinuate, that places of 
trust and emolument under government, or 
thoſe honors which it is the prerogative of 
the crown to confer, ſhould not be filled, or 
accepted of by men of rank, fortune, or cha- 
racter; on the contrary, this deſcription, if 


they poſleſs talents, appear to be best ſuited 


for ſuch places, and the proper objetts for 


1ſuch distinguiſhed marks of royal favor. 


The bare acceptance of them, therefore, 


cannot be deemed diſhonorable or degra- 
tory; in themſelves, they tend to create 
a more ardent intereſt in the public ſervice; 


and often cxcite emulation towards the at- 


tainment of national glory. But what I 


wiſh to impreſs on your youthful mind is, 
that if the means to acquire them ſhould. 
be a dereliction of private confistency, or a 
violation of public faith, then they become 


in value not only truly infignificant, but 


ſhould be ſpurned at with contempt, and 


_—_— with ene 


There are bene repreſentaiives for coun- 
ties placed in an aukward fituation, who have 
Wa against the "One a part of whole 

18's conſtituents 
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conſtitiſènts have ſince instruded them to 
vote for it, and unfortunately it has ſo hap- 
pened, that theſe very repreſentatives 
pledged themſelves at their election to obey 
instructions. In that caſe, I think it is their 
duty to adopt every poſſible means of ar- 
quiring the real ſentiments of the great body 
of the electors; and though a certain porti- 
on of them met and instructed, yet if others 
were uncollected and publicly Hlent, they are 
not to deem the instructions as concluſive 


evidence of the general acquieſcence or una 


nimity. What ever promiſes repreſentatives 
make to their conſtituents ſhould be adhered 
to with attention and reſpect; but in all pro- 
miles or contracts of this kind, there is 
always ſomething between the parties im- 
plied as well as expreſſed, and therefore 
ſhould be conſtrued fairly and liberally. In 
making ſuch contracts it could not have 
been ſuppoled, that repreſentatives would 
be inſtructed to annihilate the monarchy, 
a part of the conſtitution, much leſs to an- 
nihilate the conſtitution itſelf, It could 


not be ſuſpeQed, that conſtituents would 
inſtruct them to ele&t the members of the 


Commons Houſe from among that Houle; 
to vote themielves perpetual, or various 


other ſuch abſurdities or political impoſſi- 


bilities. Theſe queſtions being never im- 
plied 


. „ le" * —＋ Mat e 
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plied or underſtood, and to ſuch as the 
legiſlative functions or powers were. never 
thought to extend, (and more particularly 
the caſe of the Gans) no obligation can 
be ſuppoſed to exift, nor no breach of 
contract conſequently can be inferred. A 
repreſentative may alſo be threatened by 
one party, that they would oppoſe him at 
the next election, it he did not vote for the 
Union; by another, if he did fo, that they 
alſo would oppoſe ; theſe threats ought not 
to deter him from what he thought right, 
as he may be affured, that either of the 
menacing parties, if they found. it their 
particular intereſt, would equally oppoſe, 
let him act how he may.---The repreſen- 
tative ſhould recolle&t and act under that 
old adage : 


i CC a et tenacem propoſiti Virum, | 
« Non Civium ardor prava jubentium, 
4% Non Voltus inſtantis tyranni, 
Mente qualit Solida.” 


In caſe his conſtituents rejected him, he 
bught to conſider from what cares and anx- 
ities, vexations and diſappointments he 
would be releaſed; what conſolation he 
would receive from an approving con- 
ſcience; the carefies of his real friends; 
in the boſom. of his family; in the ſolid 
gratifications of domeſtic ſociety, dilengag- 
ed 


18 
od from the turbulence of faction, and 


not haunted by the airy phantoms of am- 


bition or avarice. 


; Let us remember, it was reſolved in 
Dublin, that a column ſhould be ereQed in 

ſome conſpicuous part of that city, on 
which ſhould be engraven the names of the 
One Hundred and Eleven members who voted 


againſt the Union, in order to perpetuate 


their fame and patriotiſm. Another co- 
lumn, I hope, will not be neceſſary, on 
which to inſcribe the names of the apol- 
tates to hand down, (as was the Athenian 
mode,) the infamy, as well as the virtues 
of mankind; the one to excite emulation, 
the other to deter from ignoble conduct. 
You my dear friend, are a young man juſt 


entering into life, with the faireſt expeCta- 
tions; with an inheritance from your fore- 


fathers, not only of a good fortune, but of a 
good and honeſt name; you came into par- 
liament at a moſt momentous period; you 
had an opportunity of engaging in a ſuc- 


ceſsful ſtruggle for the independence of | 


your country----ſully not the ſplendor of 
the victory; perſevere and fear not mace 
e vLirtutem, ſo ſhall you not diſhonour your 
name, diſgrace your family, or degrade 
vour country. Remember, that if one ax- 
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iom be queſtioned, math ematical ſcience 
drops to the ground ; : if one conſtitutional 
right be uſ urped or deſtroyed, our fecurity 
in the reſt becomes precarious and unſtable: i 


if y. you give up the ſhield, you may preſent 
the bearer with the ſpear. 


kt may be aſked by what cauſes the roſs 
perity of this country has been retarded ? 
In my opinion, they are theſe : the rights 
of conqueſt, and con {ſequent forfeitures; the 
feuds, the animoſities, the diviſions, the 
bigotry of one ſect, and the illiberality of the 
other; the commercial and conſtitutional 
reſtraints to eſtabliſh, to promote, to fo- l 
ment, to impoſe, and continue, all of which, 
England gave her artful as well as energetic 
exertions; but theſe cauſes are daily 
decreaſing, and in proportion as they ceaſe, 
the effects will vaniſh. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that many reſpe&able bodies, 
and individuals, fince laft ſeſſions of par- 
lament, have declared in favor of the 
Union; but to wave the ſmall proportion 
of property and numbers, which they bear 
to thoſe, who unequivocally have decided 
againſt it, becauſe, ſuch a controverſy 
would lead to frivolous and partial diſputa- 
tion, more than to the eſtabliſument of ge- 
e e, Kor may Parts I always reſpect 
ech eb 291156 LES thoſe, 
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this, who! differ, as wat as ſs, who 
agree With me, provided the condutt of 
both appears to be actuated by fair mo- 
tives and this induces me to conſider, how 
tlie ſignatures in favor of the Union were 
chiefly obtained. | | 
The repreſentative of majeſty; attended by 
the molt popular ſupporters of his admi- 
niſtration; a N obleman, whoſe character 
has hitherto been uni mpeached; to whom 
in India, honors have been decreed, and 
ſtatues erected; condeſcended to become 
: throughout the kingdom, the perſonal ad- 
vocate of the meaſure : his preſence was _ 
ſufficient to overawe the timid and the ig- - 
norant, to enſnare the incautious, to ſeduce 
the open-hearted, and to rally in the cauſe, 
all the retainers and dependants of govern- 
ment. The obje&t of the journey appeared 
as not intended to challenge calm diſcuſ- 
lion, but by partial and perſonal applica- 
tions to promote addreſſes, agreed to with- 
out inquiry, and offered without confidet: 
ation. Among the addreſſers, a certain 
Portion of the Catholics of the ſouth ſtood 
conſpicuous; but let not blame be attached 
| 8 * to 


Let it not be forgotten; that a numerous and — part 
ſo the Catholics, of the city of Cork, joined with their Proteſ- 
tant brethren, at an early period to expteſs their publik diſappto- 
bation'of the Union, from which, neither influence nor eg 
could | a on them to retract, 


1 


to Af. they withheld their names 
they feared, leſt the) * might be branded as 
diflopal, or ſtigmatiſed as rehellious; bend- 
ing under inſults and long depreſſion, they 
peſſeſs no public mind----it was not for 
them, to diſcriminate between their at- 
tachment to individuals rifing into power, 
and their duty to their country linking in- 
to a province. To them, the general depri- 
vation of national independence might ap- 
pear, but as a more equal diſtribution of 
wrongs and degradation! I am alſo con- 
fident, that the ſtrongeſt motive Which 
actuate many worthy characters to ſupport | 
the Union, is the expettation, that it will 
deſtroy the overſhadowing influence of the 
ariſtocracy .;- but for that, there ſeems no 
ſold foundation. The ariſtocracy at this 
moment, not only poſſeſs the borough- inte- 
reſt, but in almoſt every county and city of 
the ſouth, and in many of the north, have 
4 preponderating influence. When depriv- 
ed of, or curtailed in their boroughs, and 
when parliamentary intereſt ſhall every 
day become a greater object, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that their exertions will be re- 
doubled not only to retain, but to add to 
wo their political domination; and in propor- 
tion as their powers ſhall be compreſſed, 
hn, their liel will be encreaſed ; in that 
. E "event, 


event, t their influence will be more danger- 
ous, and its effects more fatal to this; re- 
maining privileges of their country-men, | 


I have written this letter for the pur- 
poſe of drawing your attention-cloſer to his 
important ſubject than it poſſibly might be, 
had I been filent. In my hurry, I fear 
that I have not ſufficiently adhered to the 
order or arrangement of my arguments, 
much leſs to elegance of language, or cor- - 
reQueſs of ſtile: time preſsed too cloſely 
for attempts of that kind, and as it was 
originally only intended for your's and your 
family's perufal, I was not ſolicitous to ob- 
| tain literary approbation---more particlarly; 
as I was perſuaded, that good intentions 
would have their full weight with you, and 
that you was convinced, in all my public 
conduct, I never had but one obje d -the 
public good; which confideration in my 
retired ſtate, and as years advance, ſupplies | 
an inward fſatisfaQion capable of ſi >itening 
all the caſual alperities of life. 


I now deem it my duty to recapytulate 
the ſubjeQs, to w hich in the diſouſſion of the 
| | queſtion, I wiſh you particularly to attend. 
That thoſe, who voted laſt ſeſſion againſt 
the Principle of an Union, could not with 
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conliſteney-yote for it at any period, parti- 


te rms might be, they would be dangerous 
to 20 cept-of under ſuch circumſtances; but 
may, and ought to be obtained by a com- 


fide conſtitutional rights, That, judging 
from paſt experience and the preſent fitua- 
tion of England, the idea of Britiſh capita- 
lifts ſettling here is vain and illuſive. That, 
the immediate additional drain occafioned 
by abſeatees would not be compenſated, 
even were large capitaliſts to come over, 
That, the chief cauſe of the retardment of 
Iriſh proſperity is, in ſome meaſure, to be 
attributed to the weak and bad policy of 
England towards it. That, in an united 
parliament, Ireland would have leſs power 
to defend herſelf, or to amehorate her ſitu- 
ation, than ſhe had heretofore, That, it 
ought allo to be recollected, that if an Uni- 
on ſhould be effected, it would be irrevo- 
cable; and ſhould its conſequence be ever 
{o deſtructive, that recourſe to arms would 
be the'only means of redreſs; a deſyerate 
and dubious alternative! ultimately ruin- 
dus to this country, hazarding the ſecu- 
rity of England, and probably throwing us 
into the hands of France; the overween- 
ing safe d/implacable enemy of both. That, 
5 10 a kingdom 


cularly/at this. That, however liberal the 


mercial treaty, without ſacrificing at either _ 


Ty 
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a kingdom like this, owing but little, unit- 


ing with one whoſe, debt is enormous, ap- 


pears to be a tremendous ſpeculation. That, 


the commercial aggrandiſement of any coun- | 


try is not to be traced. to the influx of fo- 
reign capital, or foreign labor, for the pur- 
poſe of carrying on its trade or. manufac- 
tures. That, Ireland is in every relative 
lituation as happily placed, and as likely 
to be proſperous, when once peace ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, as any other country. That, 
on due conſideration of the emoluments 
and titles, which government have to beſtow, 
they are but paltry allurements to a mind 
that will firmly inveſtigate their real va- 
lue; and but poor inducements for a re- 
preſentative to ſacrifice the integrity of his 
character, or the independance of his native 


land. That, the engagements of repreſen. - -. 


tatives to their conſtituents ſhould be con- 
{trued liberally; and that, no contracts can 
be binding, the terms of which are not par- 
ticularly expreſsed, or ſuppoſed to be at the 
time of making within the ordinary rou- 
tine of duty; alſo within the accuſtomary 
and conſtitutional powers entruſted to the 
repreſentative. I with to impreſs deeply 
on your youthful mind, that what is re- 
pugnant to the conſtitution cannot be law: 
and as we are on that ſubject, I will give 
you 
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vou a geetch of my opiniqn as to the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution well adminiſtered. Early 
habits of education, a life of leiſure, and 
 fome.oblervation have ſtrongly impreſsed 
me with the higheſt veneration for it, and 
to its principles I will ever adhere. It is a 
conſtitution, that appears to be a combina. 
tion of three diftin& powers, whoſe tenden- 
ey is ſuppoſed to be directed to the ſame 
end, the public good; and whoſe concur- 
reit force gives regular movement to the 
political machine; a conſtitution under 
whoſe influence Property, Life, aud Liber 
ty are defended and protected againſt vio- 
tence, rapacity, and uſurpation : well adapt 
ed, therefore, to diffuſe equality of Juſtice, 
and equality of Rights, through different 
ranks, gradations, and orders in Society ; 
under whoſe protection, talents and virtues 
are foſtered, rewarded, and honored. I con- 
Hder it as containing an internal balm to 
heal its own wounds, and capable without 
convulſion of being ameliorated, improved, 
and reformed by the progreſſive wiſdom of 
mankind; the ſolid piles, on which this vene- 
rable fabric ſtands, are the rights and con- 
' ſent of the people, whoſe controuling ener- 

- gy and ſuperintending influence are the in- 
vigorating principles, which through ages 
have preſerved it, and if duly recogniſed 
- Spd 
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and Ane muſt render it imperiſhable. 
From this ſource, all laws ought to flow as 
the ſtreams of life from the heart of man, 
and in all deviations ſhould be traced back 
to this fountain of vitality. -Wben Bri- 
tain roſe from the main, ſhe caught this as 
her charter, and wove it in her web of 

empire; to that charter, and that conſtitu- 
tion, Ireland has an equal right with Great- 
Britain; for the Iriſh, as well as the Eng- 
liſh, the Barons ſtruggled, and the Tyrant 
bowed.---In the reign of Henry the 7th, 
Ireland adopted it; ſhe claimed and aſſert- 
ed it at various periods fince ; at the revo- 
| lution of 1688 ; at the capitulation of Li- 
merick, ſhe covenanted for it; in 1782, the 
| ſpirit of her parliament and people wreſted 
it from uſurpation ; and I truſt, their virtue 
will yet preſerve it. 
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